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WHETHER BY DAYLIGHT 


Victor Astafyev 


The leaves were falling in the city too: green from the 
fpoplars, yellow from the lime trees. The light lime leaves were 
{scattered along the streets and pavements, the poplar leaves 
Jay in circles around the trees. 
Sergei Mitrofanovich, walking down the street, heard the 
oud thump of his wooden leg in the noisy yet somehow sub- 
dued city. He walked slowly, trying to set the peg-leg on the 
leaves, but it thumped nevertheless. 

Every autumn he was summoned to the town from his 
illage in the forest to pass a medical examination, and with 
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each year his resentment increased. This time, at last, Sergei 
Mitrofanovich, who had put up with those useless examina- 
tions since ’44, said to the doctor: ; 

“Not grown back yet, has it?” 

The doctor lifted his head and looked at him morosely. 

“What did you say?” 

The fire from the long accumulating indignation rising, 
quite contrary to his nature, Sergei Mitrofanovich asked in a 
louder voice: “The leg, I say, it hasn’t grown back yet, eh?” 

The nurse busy filling in forms at the next desk turned and™ 
stared at Sergei Mitrofanovich suspiciously, her very stance | 
giving him to understand that this was a peaceful place and 
that if he, wounded patient so-and-so, were drunk or simply 
looking for trouble, she would lift the telephone receiver and | 
dial 02. Nowadays the militia dispenses with undue ceremony, | 
it won't take them long to have your head shaved, my good | 
man. Nowadays you must behave yourself. But observing that 
the invalid had instantaneously deflated and did not know 
what to do with his eyes and trembling hands, the nurse _ 
triumphantly surveyed the reception room, which had the look 
of a shabby market- place. | 

“You may dress,” the doctor said to Sergei Mitrofanovich, 
taking off his slasses and wiping them with the skirt of his: | 
white smock. 

Sergei Mitrofanovich’s wooden leg and clothes lay in the 
corner. He hopped along the carpet runner between the row of 
desks, the empty leg of his underpants flapping wildly, the 
loose laces at the bottom lashing the chairs and worn-out rug. 
Feeling top heavy without the customary support of the 
wooden leg, Sergei Mitrofanovich was afraid he would keel. 
over one of the desks, perhaps tipping over an ink-well and) 
maybe soiling someone’s white smock or a varnished desk. 

However, he reached the corner safely and looked back into” 
the room. The members of the medical commission were: 
engaged in their customary tasks. He realized that all this was: 
a routine procedure for them and no one as much as glanced’ 
his way. The doctor who had examined him last was writing. 
something swiftly. 

Sergei Mitrofanovich got dressed, adjusted his wooden leg: 
and stomped over to the desk. The doctor was still writing: 
He glanced up quickly, nodded at the visitor’s chair and even: 
moved it over with his foot. But Sergei Mitrofanovich did n 
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feel like sitting down. He waited patiently, though he yearned 
to get out and have a smoke. 

He stood there ruminating that from year to year he met 
fewer and fewer of his old acquaintances at the medical com- 
mission, that the old invalids were gradually dying off, but 
that the arrangements continued to remain the same. Who 
knew how many days of their already shortened life had been 
wasted on just such commissions, examinations, going to and 
fro with various papers and waiting in queues. 

The doctor placed a full stop, blotted what he had written 
with a light blue blotting paper from a school copy-book and 
lifted his eyes. 

“Why are you standing?” he inquired, then added con- 
fidentially: “‘Ach, all this writing and writing.” 

Sergei Mitrofanovich folded the chit in four and put it into 
his pocketbook clumsily pressing the new cap specially chosen 
for the trip to the city under his arm. He put the cap on, then 
pulled it off hastily and made a silent farewell nod to the 
doctor. The doctor grinned at him, displaying widely spaced 
teeth, and spread his arms as if to say, can’t be helped, such 
are the regulations. Sergei Mitrofanovich gave him a forced 
smile implying that he understood and sympathized with him, 
sighed deeply and walked out of the room, glad that it was 
all over until the next autumn. 

It always seemed a long time till the next year. 

Once out in the street he stopped to have a smoke. He took 
a cigarette, lighted it and scolded himself: If you’ve lifted your 
voice, say it all. Regulations! Why if you and another and 
another all together spoke against it where it counted, they’d 
change the regulations. Are they made of rock, or what? And 
men dig away mountains too. ... 

On the way to the station he walked into a shop and bought 
three peaches in a plastic bag, then went into the café Sputnik, 
where he took a double helping of hot dogs and a glass of 
jellied fruit juice and sat down at a table without an oil-cloth, 
but clean and smooth, covered with a light-gray plastic. 

Sergei Mitrofanovich shared the table with a tousle-haired 
girl who was also eating hot dogs, and reading from a fat book 
with lines and triangles and all kinds of marks and un-Russian 
letters. She kept reading right on as she smeared mustard on a 
hot dog, wielded knife and fork and sipped tea from a glass 
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without so much as spilling a drop on the table. Does it nifty, 
Sergei Mitrofanovich remarked admiringly to himself. 

Striped lanterns hung from the ceiling, the walls were light 
blue with stripes criss-crossing them randomly, and on the 
windows were light curtains, also striped. There was a soft 
bluish dusk inside, the curtains flapped in the breeze and 
dispersed the kitchen fumes. 

It’s real nice, Sergei Mitrofanovich mused as he got up. Out 
loud he said: “A pleasant meal to you, lass.” 

The girl looked up from her book, stared at him vacantly 
and said, “Eh? Yes, thank you, thank you,” then added, “the 
best to you,” and buried her nose back into the book, jabbing 
her already empty plate with the fork. 

The entrance door of the café was a narrow glass one. Two 
lads in identical light jackets ill-suited for the autumn weather 
flung the door open to Sergei Mitrofanovich. He hurried 
fussily through it, forgetting to thank the youths. 

In the street the wind kept sweeping up the leaves. Cars 
passed noiselessly along, trolley-buses with the windows open 
as in summer rustled softly by, and children in still new uni- 
forms were passing from school. 

Sergei Mitrofanovich limped his way tiredly to the railway 
station, bought a ticket and made himself comfortable in the 
waiting room on a ponderous bench on which the letters 
MRW, standing for “Ministry of Railways,” could still be 
seen through the paint, and waited for his train. 

A flock of boys and girls erupted from a suburban train, in 
pants and identical foreign-style jackets, hair bobbed so that 
you couldn’t even tell at once which was boy and which was 
girl. They carried baskets, some with a dozen mushrooms, 
some with even less. But they all carried bunches of rowan- 
tree twigs, and their mouths were dark from bird cherry. In a 
body they attacked an ice-cream vendor. 

Should I take some ice-cream? Sergei Mitrofanovich mused, 
or better a drink? But he was afraid to have ice-cream, for he 
often suffered from tonsillitis. 

It’s all the war, the war getting its own out of you, 
Mitrofanych, his wife would repeat. As always, the thought of 
his wife made Sergei Mitrofanovich soften and he fumbled his 
jacket pocket surreptitiously. The peaches were there. She 
had never tasted one in her life. Some outlandish stuff, she 
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would say, from overseas or what? She would put them away, 
and treat him to them later on. 

The station was filling with people. A bunch of crew-cut 
boys headed by a grizzled captain trooped in, accompanied by 
a flock of girls, and occupied all the free benches. There was 
not enough place for them all, and Sergei Mitrofanovich 
moved over to one edge to make room. The boys tossed on 
the benches a shabby knapsack, a sports-kit with a laced 
mouth, a bag with straps resembling a German army rucksack, 
only more clumsy and pasted over with colored pictures. 

Three lads occupied the place next to Sergei Mitrofanovich. 
One of them, in a woolen sports suit, looked as if he were 
hewn from a cedar log. The other was round and bright as 
an egg yoke separated from the white. He kept shaking his 
head and clutching at an absent forelock. The third was short, 
big-headed and subdued. He wore a gray hiking jacket to 
which clung a curly-headed girl in a short skirt with a slit on 
the hip. 

The first one’s name, it turned out, was Volodya. He had a 
guitar and appeared to be the boys’ ringleader. He, too, had a 
girl with him, a plump lass, in blue jeans and a thick sweater 
reaching half-way down her hips. The sweater had a collar like 
a yoke over which her smoothly combed bleached hair 
tumbled. The red-headed lad’s name was Ioska, but he made 
everyone call him Evsei. He was in the company of four girls: 
one, to judge by her color, was his sister, the others were 
friends. The boys kept calling Joska’s sister “transistor,” per- 
haps because she was so talkative. It was a cinch to find out 
the third boy’s name: the curly-headed girl in a thin pink 
blouse kept repeating all the time, “Slavik, Slavik!” 

Among these boys, who probably lived in the same house or 
perhaps studied in the same group at college, was an obvious 
_outsider, a fellow in a checked cap and a shirt with a single 
brass cuff-link. He wore a crimson scarf, one end of which 
was tossed over his shoulder. He had a changeable face and 
clever, keen eyes, and Sergei Mitrofanovich at once sized him 
up as a jailbird type. 

The captain who had brought the group sat down on a 
distant bench, choosing a position which allowed him to watch 
his charges unobtrusively. 

There were only a few parents, and they hugged the corners 
disconsolately, brushing away an occasional tear. The lads 
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were not all that drunk, but they talked loudly and swaggered 
about with self-conscious independence. 

“Conscripts?” Sergei Mitrofanovich inquired just to make 
sure. 

“That’s it, raw recruits,” Toska-Evsei answered for the 
others and waved a hand at his friend with the guitar: “(Come 
on, Volodya!” . 

Volodya struck the strings with all five fingers and the lads 
and girls burst out in a chorus: 


Black cat sits pat, 
But in life it’s not like that: 
It’s the black cat that hasn’t got the luck! 


Others all over the room repeated the refrain discordantly: 
It’s the black cat that hasn't got the luck! 


Scapegraces, Sergei Mitrofanovich thought, shaking his 
head. 

Only Slavik and his girl did not join in the singing. He 
smiled apologetically, when she nestled closer to him, tucked 
snugly under his jacket. 

The parents also joined in the Black Cat song, though with 
a condescending smirk; no one sang “’Tis my last day with 
you,” and no one shed tears. There were no accordions, 
women did not wail as they used to when they saw recruits 
off before the war, and the recruits themselves did not rip open 
their shirts at the collar and threaten to make short shrift of 
any enemy or saboteur. 

After the Black Cat the young people struck up a completely 
outlandish jerky tune. Volodya strummed the guitar ecstatical- 
ly and the boys and girls shuffled their feet. 


Chick-chick, cha-cha-cha! 
Chick-chick, cha-cha-cha! 


The song lacked words or tune, but it fired the boys and 
girls. They laughed heartily and even Volodya’s girl tapped one 
shoe against another, and when her hair, gleaming glassily, 
slid down over her eyes she threw it back with an impatient § 
toss of her head. | 


| 
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The captain, a newspaper spread on his knees, was eating 
tomatoes and bread, apparently oblivious to everything. He 
even said nothing when the boys pulled out a bottle of vodka 
and began drinking it. The first to drink was, of course, the 
fellow in the cap. He was the only one who could swill 
straight from the mouth; the others fooled about, making 
terrible eyes and shaking the vodka in the bottle. loska-Evsei 
tipped up the bottle, then rushed to the voluminous railway 
station rubbish can; when Slavik made a gulp the tears welled 
in his eyes. This made him angry and he began shoving the 
bottle to his girl. 

“Here!” (The girl looked up at him with doglike devotion, 
not comprehending what he wanted.) “Here!” Slavik repeated, 
blindly and insistently shoving her the bottle. 

“Oh, but Slavik, you know I can’t without a glass,” the 
girl mumbled. 

“The lady demands a glass,” Ioska-Evsei leaped to the oc- 
casion, wiping the tears from his face, which had taken on an 
ashen hue. “Hey, you,” he ordered the outsider in the cocky 
cap. 

The fellow obediently dashed to Ioska-Evsei’s knapsack and 
fished from it a white plastic cup with a rosy-cheeked woman 
on the cover. The woman on the cup of Viola cheese re- 
sembled someone or someone resembled her. Sergei Mitrofa- 
novich looked about and his eye caught Volodya’s girl—her, 
of course! 

“Gobble up the cheese,” Ioska-Evsei ordered, “and give the 
lady the container. Insofar as she... .” 


She can’t do without a glass! 


the others chorused. Apparently it was all one to them what 
they sang and how they sang. 

Volodya kept strumming the guitar, but his was a kind of 
Strained merriment and, while pretending not to notice his 
girl, he nevertheless sought her out with his eyes, only to feign 
complete indifference as soon as he saw her. 

“Yum-yum, that was good,” the outsider exclaimed, licking 
his finger, and added an oath. 

“Hey, you!” Slavik turned abruptly to him. 

“Slavik, Slavik!” his girl pounded his chest with her fists, 
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and he turned away, observing that the captain was looking at 


them with a frown. 

“Listen here, boys, what a lark,” the fellow crowed, pretend- 
ing not to have heard Slavik. “This cheese, ha-ha-ha,” he 
began, laughing before anyone else. “A husband sent some 
to his wife in a lying-in home. . . . The moms saw the doll on 
the cover and thought it was cold-cream and smeared it all 
over their faces!” 

The girls squealed, even Volodya’s sweetheart laughed. 
Lightnings streaked over her sweater and the collar quivered 
beneath the expanded chin. 

“What were you doing in the lying-in home, eh?” Ioska- 
Evsei inquired through gasps of laughter. 

“Don’tche know,” the lad said dropping his eyes and twisting 
a tassel on his scarf. “An abortion!” 

The girls fell suddenly silent and turned blushing away. 
Slavik leaped from the bench, but his girl clung to his jacket. 

“Slavik, Slavik, he’s only joking!” 

Slavik again relaxed obediently and stared out into the hall 
over the head of his girl, who ducked nimbly beneath his 
jacket as under a bird’s wing. 

Meanwhile the makeshift cup was emptied and passed 
around. Volodya drank half a cup and bit a piece of a 
chocolate which Ioska’s flaming-bright sister poked at him. 
Then without a word he held out the cup under the very 
nose of his girl friend. 

“But you know J don’t drink vodka,” she said mincingly and 
wrinkling her nose. 

Volodya held out the cup, and his jaws tightened, his black, 
straight brows beetling over the bridge of his nose. 

“Really, Volodenka, honest-to-goodness.” 

He did not remove the cup, and the girl took it with two 
musically delicate fingers. 

“I'll be sick,” she pouted. 

Volodya made no response to these words. The girl angrily 
poured the vodka into her painted mouth. The other girls 


clapped their hands. Volodya stuck the remainder of the | 


candy into his sweetheart’s mouth, stuck it in like a gag and 
began to strum his guitar fiercely. 


Eh, lad, you’re not all that high-flyin’. . . . Sergei Mitrofano- 
vich felt someone pluck at his sleeve. Slavik’s girl was holding | 


out the cup to him. 
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“Please, drink to our boys. ... And... to everything, 
everything!” She hid her face in her hands and slumped onto 
her Slavik’s chest. 

He covered her with his jacket and began to rock her and 
hum a lullabye absently. 

You sweet little bird, Sergei Mitrofanovich thought. He 
stood up, pulled off his cap and laid it on the bench. 

Volodya pressed down the guitar strings. Ioska-Evsei, an 
owlish expression on his face, threw his arms around his 
sister and all her friends. The likes of him make friends easily, 
but never deeply. Time will come, some grasping female will 
catch him in her net and then will goad him all his life in the 
firm conviction that she had saved him from license and 
destruction. 

“Well, boys,” Sergei Mitrofanovich began and cleared his 
throat. ‘““Well, boys. . . . Here’s to kids never being afeared of 
thunder, eh?” And, overcoming a feeling of revulsion, he 
drank the vodka from the cup in which white scraps of cheese 
were floating. He grunted as though with satisfaction, to the 
complete delight of the outsider. 

“There’s a one! There’s a soldier!” he exclaimed and nodded 
confidentially and sociably at the wooden leg. ““Where’d you 
Jose the limb?” 

“In the war, boys, in the war,” Sergei Mitrofanovich replied. 
He did not like telling where and how he had lost the leg and 
was glad when the all-aboard was announced and the subject 
Was automatically dropped. 

The captain rose from his distant bench and ordered his 
charges to follow him. 

“Come on with us, pop!” Ioska—Evsei called out. ““The more 
the merrier,” he crowed, aping the Urals folk idiom. “Fathers 
and sons! As modern literature claims, there’s no conflict be- 
tween us.” 4 

Know-alls, the devils, Sergei Mitrofanovich thought. Sharp- 
tongued. Our Ukrainian sergeant-major’d never cope with 
| them. They’d drive him to fits with their wisecracks alone. 


Remember him faithfully, 
Wait for the soldier, 
Wait for the soldier, wait for. the so-oldi-e-er. 


Now the lads and girls were singing seriously. Sergei 
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Mitrofanovich followed them as they walked with arms linked, 
only Volodya’s sweetheart held aloof, walking alone, swinging 
her sports kit on its string, and Sergei Mitrofanovich felt that 
if she only could she would prefer not to go into the coach 
and would bid them farewell then and there. 

Volodya strummed his guitar loudly without a glance at the 
girl. 

Sergei Mitrofanovich spied a kiosk on the platform and 
stumped rapidly towards it. 

“Where are you going?” Ioska—Evsei called out, and his 
friends stopped short. 

Sergei Mitrofanovich waved his hand as much as fo Say, 
“You go on, I'll be with you in a moment.” 

At the kiosk he bought two bottles of imported vermouth; 
there was no other wine except champagne, and he considered 
money spent on champagne sheer waste. 

Laboriously he clambered up the coach steps. At first the 
smoke, hubbub, songs and laughter bewildered him, but he 
spotted the captain and the sight of an officer immediately 
set the veteran soldier at ease. The captain was sitting at the 
coach samovar, rustling a newspaper with his fingers and 
glancing up and down the aisle. 

“Strong is the friendship of soldiers!” the crew-cut lads 
standing in the passage roared, clinking glasses. 

“Strong it is, but rather long!” 

“‘Ah-h, kissing! The night was too short! Not by half!” 

They began singing the nostalgic 


Short is the night, 
The clouds rest in slumber. ... 


Ah, boys, you don’t know the army yet, Sergei Mitrofano- 
vich thought with a chuckle. You don’t know a thing. Just 
wait till you come to the barracks. It’s only here the captain 
isn’t minding your larking. They’ll turn the screws down there! 
Down to the last thread! 

The old wartime song struck a chord in his heart and he 
sought out the boys to keep off the blues. 

“Volodya! Ioska! Slavik! Where are you?” Sergei Mitrofan- 
ovich halted and cocked his ears, as though harkening in a 
forest. 
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“Here we are!” came from the berths in the middle of the 
coach. 

“Got my ol’ Marfusha with you?” he inquired, squeezing 
his way into the crowded compartment. 

“Naw, she ain’t here,” Volodya responded. He had become 
quite sullen and made no attempt to conceal his moodiness. 
“Here you are, soldier boys, a stirrup-cup from me.” Sergei 
Mitrofanovich set one bottle on the side table with a knock. 
“Oh, but you shouldn’t have,” the boys and girls protested, 
all but the outsider, who had, naturally, secured himself a 
place at the window. He had already had some more, and his 
brief cap perched low over his eyes, while his scarf dangling 
on the wall hook asserted that the place was his. 

“There’s a brick!” he exclaimed approvingly, and grasped 
the bottle. “We'll open it in a jiffy!” 

“Who has a corkscrew?” Joska’s sister called out above the 
din. 

“Who needs a corkscrew?” the nimble fellow said, winking 
at her and, like a squirrel cracking open a nfit, he ripped off 
the protective gilt wrapper with his teeth and pushed the 
cork inside the bottle with a finger. 

Pleased with himself, he looked about and winked at Ioska’s 
sister again. He kept making passes at her, but she edged 
away from him with ill-concealed aversion. When he finally 
did squeeze her, she clipped: 

‘You, take your filthy paws off me!” 

He did, but attached not the slightest importance to her 
words and persisted as if accidentally placing a hand on her 
knee or higher up, until she got up and moved over to some 
other place. 

The loudspeaker on the platform announced: “Train num- 
ber 54 leaves in five minutes. Passengers are requested... .” 
The boys and girls all leaped to their feet, pushing Sergei 
Mitrofanovich and the fellow in the cap up against the side 
table. Ioska—Evsei grabbed his sister and her girl friends. They 
cried and laughed, and Ioska—Evsei with them. The girl in the 
pink blouse gripped Slavik tightly, clinging to him as though 
she would not let him go. Big, childish tears rolled down her 
smeared cheeks, leaving grey streaks on the blouse. Her eyes 
were painted, and now the tears dissolved the paint. 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry,” Slavik muttered tightly and shook 
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the girl’s shoulder to bring her around. “You promised you 
wouldn’t.” 

“A-all right, I wo-on’t.” 

“Look at ’em?” the fellow in the cap, ejected from the 
company, chuckled. “Now they’re getting wet under the 
whiskers, eh?” 

Sergei Mitrofanovich paid no attention to him. He was 
watching Volodya and his sweetheart, and he felt sorry for 
Volodya. 

“Do your duty, Volodya. Serve your country,” the girl 
pressed her rouged lips against Volodya’s cheek and stood 
there, not knowing what to do next. She kept tossing her 
bleached hair back nervously. Volodya stood with his hands 
on the upper berth and stared out of the window without a 
word. 

“You write me, Volodya, if you feel like it,” the girl said, 
and turned to the crowd milling in the passage. “What a row! 
And it stinks of liquor... .” 

“That’s all,” Volodya opened his lips. He turned his girl 
around and led her out of the coach, calling back over his 
shoulder, “That’s all! Come on!” 

The boys and girls made a rush for the door, but Slavik’s 
girl suddenly sat down on the berth. 

“I won’t go-o-o!” 

“Wha’dyou mean, wha’dyou mean?” Slavik swooped down 
on her. “Making me look silly.” 

“J don’t ca-are.” 

“So you’ve got her in trouble? That’s it. Slavik, you can 
expect a soldier boy!” the fellow squirmed at the table. “Or 
girl!” 

“Lassie, lassie,” Sergei Mitrofanovich shook the girl’s limp 
shoulder. ‘“‘Go along, honey, say goodbye. . . . Or you'll waste 
these precious minutes and then you'll be sorry for them.” 

Slavik looked gratefully at Sergei Mitrofanovich and led 
the girl out of the coach as though she were ill. 

The same thing happens over and over again in all times, 
Sergei Mitrofanovich thought sadly, resting his head on his 
hands. Partings and tears, partings and tears. 

“Suppose we have one while the teddy boys ai are gone?” the 
fellow in the cap offered. The sudden quiet oppressed him and 
he rubbed his hands chillily. 

“We'll drink all together.” 
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The train moved. Slavik rushed in, clambered onto the 
table and stuck his big head out of the narrow gap of the 
window. 

The train gathered speed and, as in past times, girls, wom- 
en, mothers ran after it and fathers and grandfathers waved 
from the platform, while the train went faster and faster. 
Ioska’s sister ran after the train, her red hair streaming, 
and shouted something. Volodya’s girl followed a bit, then 
stopped and waved her arm gracefully, like a swan’s wing. 

Slavik’s girl went on chasing the train. Her narrow skirt 
impeded her movements and she stumbled as she tried to 
catch Slavik’s hand. 

“You'll fall! You'll fall!” Slavik shouted out of the window. 
The train lurched over the station points, arched, and the 
girl fluttered out of sight like a pink-breasted bird. 

Slavik hung out the window like a sack, his arms dangling 
outside, his head knocking on the thick frame. 

The boys sat subdued and lost, quite unlike the ones they 
had been at the station. No one said a word. Even the perky 
outsider settled down and no longer squirmed at the table. 
The woman conductor passed along the coach with a broom, 
scolding to herself. Tobacco smoke floated out of the open 
windows. The coach wheels counted off the ribs of a bridge as 
they crossed a river. The country suburbs began, then dis- 
solved imperceptibly in the woods and coppices. The train 
went smoothly, never whistling, at the same speed, and it 
seemed to skim low over the ground, tapping out a business- 
like rhythm that keyed the passengers to the long road. 

“Slavik,” Ioska—Evsei said at last, pulling his friend by the 
pants. “Do you intend to stay up there until our destination?” 
Wriggling his neck, Slavik extricated his head from the 
window, pushed himself into a corner and pulled his jacket up 
over One ear. 

Sergei Mitrofanovich shook himself, took the bottle and 
said, searching for the cheese cup with his eyes: 

“Well, boys, why the blues? As if you were heading for 
war and death. Let’s have a drink, a chat, or sing something. I 
don’t know your Black Cat, but I could strike up my own 
favorite.” 

“Sure,” Toska—Evsei looked up and pulled Slavik’s jacket 
away from the boy’s ear. “Snap up! Volodya! Boys! Here’s a 
man offering a song—an old man, without a leg... .” 
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Eh, kid; Sergei Mitrofanovich sighed, looking at Slavik. It'll 
burn over. The sorrow that’s left behind is never so bad as the 
one that lies ahead. ... 

“Leave him alone for a while,” he told Ioska—Evsei, adding 
louder as he sought out the crumpled cup that had already 
cracked at the edge. “May you get a good sergeant—major.” 

“Hold on,” Volodya said with a start. ““We’ve got mugs and 
spoons and chow—everything. We were just larking at the 
station.” He half-grinned soberly. “Let’s do it like men.” 

Now they drank and conversed like men. The parting they 
had just experienced made the lads simpler and more acces- 
sible. 

“Gimme some,” Slavik called out. Spilling the wine and 
choking, he gulped it down, tossed the cup away sulkily and 
pulled his jacket back over his ear. 

Once again the boys attacked Sergei Mitrofanovich about 
his leg. Valuing their friendliness, he told them how, caught 
unawares by a sudden tank attack in a wood, the artillerymen 
had had no time to prepare for battle. Tall pre-Carpathian 
pines towered on the hill slope all about them, reaching up to 
the sky. They had to cut the trees down in the fire sector in 
the heat of the engagement. Two gun crews of the battery 
felled trees while two other crews manned the howitzers. The 
observation post on the edge of the forest hurried them, but 
the pines were thick and there were only two saws and only 
four axes. They worked bare to the waist, dripping with lather 
in spite of the cold. The telephone operator at the observation 
post swore and threatened, until at last he screamed: 

“Tanks approaching! They'll overrun us! Fire at limiting 
range!” 

But they couldn’t fire at limiting range either, they still had 
to fell another five or ten pines in front of the guns. But at the 
front you often had to overstep the impossible. They opened 
up a running fire. 

A Shell from the gun to which Sergei Mitrofanovich was 
commander hit a pine, the crew was covered by the snub-nosed 
howitzer overturned by the explosion, and the crew com- 
mander, who had been standing to one side, was thrown up 
and cast to the ground. 

He came to in hospital, minus a leg, deaf and dumb. 

“That was the end of the war for me, boys.” 
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“Look you how it happens,” Ioska—Evsei said. “And we 
thought... .” 

Slavik stuck his nose out of his jacket and stared at Sergei 
Mitrofanovich. His eyes were sunken and swollen from tears, 
his head seemed even bigger. 

“You thought I’d stopped an embrasure with my leg?” 
“What about your wife? Did she greet you normally?” 
Volodya inquired. “After the wound, I mean.” 

“Of course she did. Came to the hospital for me and took 
me away. Everything pit-pat,” Sergei Mitrofanovich looked 
fixedly at Volodya. 

The thought had never even occurred to him that his Panya 
might reject him. Even in hospital he hadn’t heard of such 
things. The “samovars”—armless and legless invalids—even 
| they had never complained of anything like it. Maybe they 
were hiding the truth? 

“A woman, our Russian woman will never forsake an in- 
valid husband. She might cuckold a healthy one if she felt 
too hot, but to leave an invalid, an orphan, no, never! Because 
our womenfolk they’re real human forever and anon. And you, 
chaps, don’t you ever think bad about ’em. And yours,” he 
turned to Slavik, “yours will follow you through fire and 
Merdter, .. .” 

“Here, let me hug you!” Slavik roared drunkenly, pushing 
up to Sergei Mitrofanovich, who felt like patting his head. 
But he didn’t dare and only muttered, moved: 

“Oh you boys, you boys. Well, lad, what about a song?” he 
addressed Volodya. “No children in the coach, are there?” 
“None, none,” the recruits babbled. ‘Most the whole coach 
is us recruits.” 

From the boys’ voices and smiles Sergei Mitrofanovich 
guessed that they considered him quite drunk and expected 
him to come out with “Oh, rowan tree, rowan tree” or “I was 
born a machine-gunner, and I'll die one too!” 

With a sidelong glance at the lads, he smiled imperceptibly 
‘and began softly, in a deep, resonant voice which had not 
been spoiled by singing in the cold in the reserve regiment, 
where he had always led the company song: 


Whether by daylight, 
Or by murky night. ... 
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The condescending, mocking looks vanished at once from 
the lads’ faces, replaced by confusion and awakening attention. 
Confidentially as before, as though warming up in a conversa- 
tion, Sergei Mitrofanovich went on: 


I think and dream of you. ... 


At this point he half-closed his eyes and sat without leaning 
back, his hands tucked in between his knees, his back slightly 
hunched, rocking together with the moving coach, and con- 
cluded very softly, on a kind of inner string, quenching the 
wail about to break out of his chest: 


Who will caress you? 
Who will embrace you? 
Call you his dearest one? 


In his voice, which had none of the drunken male wildness — 
or refined polish, one could perceive his whole nature, his | 
whole soul, outgoing and tractable. He let people see through | 
him, for he had nothing filthy or vile to conceal. Listening to) 
Sergei Mitrofanovich, one ceased being lonely, felt a com-— 
pulsion for brotherhood, wanted to love and be loved. 

Before the boys was no longer the invalid with the aspen peg” 
leg, in old-fashioned broadcloth jacket and blue high- collared | 
Russian shirt buttoned down along one side from the neck. | 
They no longer noticed the hair receding back from his fore- | 
head, the gray temples and furrows which did not fit his 
young-looking face, his calloused hands with dark scratches. 

The boys saw a young, stalwart gun-crew commander with | 
a row of medals across his chest. | 

And he too, when he began singing the song heard God’ 
knows when on a record and altered by him in words and tune, 
saw himself in the family of his crew, young, healthy, shock 
haired, respected both for his songs and for his easy ways. 

The lads listening wonderingly to Sergei Mitrofanovich also: 
thought that with such a voice and such talent he should be: 
singing not here, in a train coach. But no one wastes their: , 
talents as carelessly as Russian people. No end of gifted: 
songsters have sung their voices away on coachmen’s seats; 
in soldiers’ ranks, at drunken parties, in taiga loneliness, im 
Russian backwoods. Who could ever count them? 
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Only chance, only blind luck might once in a while draw a 
few drops from the sea of Russian talents. 

But how rare and fickle was that stroke of chance! 

The wheels rumbled on. When the song ended Sergei 
Mitrofanovich continued to sit in the same pose, his wooden 
leg stretched out under the table, his hands, so unlike his voice, 
mutilated by hangnails, scars and scratches, continued to rest 
between his knees. Only his face grew paler so that the un- 
shaven patches beneath his lower lip could be seen, and his 
eyes seemed far, far away. 

““Mm_-yes,” Ioska—Evsei drawled and shook his head as 
though to throw back a forelock. Red-heads are usually curly- 
haired. 

Observing that the outsider was preparing to join the con- 
versation, and knowing in advance what he would say (“By 
the way, in the can there was a guy who could also sing real 
nice about love and parting”), Sergei Mitrofanovich glanced 
out of the window and clapped his hands on his knees. 
“Well, boys, I’m nearing home.” He smiled shyly. “What 
with songs and talk it was a quick trip. Time to say goodbye.” 
Here he felt his jacket sag to one side and suddenly remem- 
bered the other bottle. “I say, I’ve got another bottle. Care to 
have it? I don’t want any more.” 

“No, don’t, we have some,” said Slavik, stopping his hand. 
“We have wine and money. Better take it home.” 

“Suit yourselves. Only I... .” 

“No, no, thanks,” Volodya seconded Slavik. “Give your 
wife our best regards. She seems an upright woman.” 

“We don’t keep bad ’uns,” Sergei Mitrofanovich said good 
naturedly, adding so as to cheer the boys in some way: “In our 
artel there’s a guy who likes to boast: “Take me,’ he says, ‘I’m 
Keeping my fifth wife, and I never did badly by any of ’em.’ ” 
The boys laughed and followed Sergei Mitrofanovich. In the 
_ doorway they all lighted cigarettes. The train’s brakes gasped, 
and it came to a halt at a small station surrounded by a forest 
of fluffy spruce trees. They were even growing in the small 
Square, and tied to one on a long rope was an old skewbald 
horse. 

Stepping very carefully down the steps, Sergei Mitrofano- 
| vich gained a firm foothold on the oil-soaked, pebbly hard- 
} packed ground. The train, as though that was just what it had 
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been waiting for, inched away almost imperceptibly. Sergei 
Mitrofanovich lifted his cap. 

“A peaceful service to you, boys!” 

They crowded behind the conductor’s back and looked at 
him, while the train gathered speed, the electric locomotive © 
pounded its wheels dully through the spruce forest beyond 
the station, the coaches shuddered on the points, and soon 
the current collector was skimming over the woods, striking 
blue sparks out of the damp wire. When the last coach disap- 
peared and it became quite quiet Sergei Mitrofanovich re- 
peated: 

“A peaceful service to you, boys.” 

That was how the boys remembered him: standing on the 
peg leg, bare head shot with gray, his long jacket sagging to 
one side under the weight of the bottle, and behind his back 
the flag stop called Sprucewood. 


There was no one to give Sergei Mitrofanovich a lift, so he 
had to stump the whole four kilometers—a familiar, yet for 
him long road—alone. The station remained behind, and the 
spruces too. They walled off the clearings and glades. Even the 
snow fences were rows of spruces with the tops sawed off. 
The ground beneath them was dark and moldy. 

In the autumn of ’45 the saplings were just beginning to rise 
in the clearings, all around were bare patches and marshy 
tracts spotted with red cranberry and bilberry. Here and there 
stood dark ricks of all sizes with sagging backs like old horses. 

That autumn had been better than this one. The sky was | 
more spacious, the distances glowed sunnily and a springtime 
haze clung to the dales. 

Or perhaps it seemed brighter and more festive because he 
had been returning home from the hospital, from the war. He | 
rejoiced in every blade of grass, every shrub, every little bird, 
every little bug and ant. After the year spent on the hospital 
cot with blacked-out memory, speech and hearing, he avidly 
drank in the big world that was opening up to him all anew. | 
He still failed to recognize some things, his hearing was still _ 
faulty and he stuttered terribly. In fact, if his Panya hadn't 
been forewarned by the doctors she would have deduced from 
his behavior that he was not quite in his right mind. 

In the underbrush he spotted thistles, then hawkweed, | 
goat’s-beard, nippleworth, and bur-marigold, but couldn’t re- 
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call their names and was discouraged. In his present state they 
looked all alike, blossoming as they all did in yellowish hues. 

“Dandelion, dandelion!” he suddenly cried out, dashed on 
his crutches into the undergrowth, but tripped and fell and, 
lying on his belly, plucked the homely, weedy flower and 
sniffed it excitedly. 

“A dandelion! Recognized it?” Panya confirmed, wiping a 
cobweb from his face. He could not then feel the web on his 
face, nor discern any smells. 

He stopped at a rowan tree and stared ruminatingly at it 
for some time. The rosettes were there but the berries were 
gone. 

“The birds ate them,” Panya explained. 

“Ah, b-birds,” he brightened up. “G-grouse?” 

“Grouse, thrushes. All birds like rowan-berries, you know 
that, don’t you.” 

“Ye-yes.” 

You don’t know a thing, Panya grieved, recalling her last 
conversation with the head doctor. He had explained patiently 
and at length the care her husband needed, what he could 
eat and drink, his need for rest, and all the time he seemed 
to be eyeing Panya appraisingly. As if incidentally, the doctor 
asked about their children. Embarrassed, Panya said that they 
had not got around to children before the war. “But why 
worry? That’s easily remedied. . . .” “A pity,” the doctor had 
said, dropping his eyes, and after that the conversation 
dwindled off. 

On the way from Sprucewood to the village she suddenly 
understood everything: the doctor’s words and their cruel 
meaning that had just dawned upon her. 

But Sergei gave her no time to grieve and mope. At the 
river he saw some bird cherries and began to grab them in 


fistfuls. 

“M-m, s-sweet!” 

“Of course. They’ve been hanging ripe so long.” 

He looked at her attentively. He had begun to feel the taste 
of sweet only three months before. Before that he could not 
tell the difference between sweet, sour or bitter. Panya could 
not deem that possible. Few people could, in fact. A pained 
look appeared on his face, and Panya, guessing that his shell- 
shocked head was tired, hurried him on. Once again, but not 
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at all insistently, he pointed to the hops winding around the 
bird-cherry tree, and she explained resignedly: 

“It was a hot summer, that’s why there are no cones. Only 
leaves and hairs. Hops need moisture.” 

He dragged himself limply along on his crutches, and she 
regretted having listened to him and not taken a cart. They 
rested frequently under hay ricks. He rubbed the hay in his 
hands and sniffed it, and his eyes brightened. Apparently he 
could feel and smell the hay. 

The aftergrowth on the haylands was a fresh, lush green. 
Rattlepots bloomed dully, and here and there the pale-pink 
heads of late clover looked up. The sky, bleached at the edges, 
was clear and tranquil. The frail silence carried the promise 
of night frosts. 

Nearer to the village, Sergei Mitrofanovich stopped asking 
questions. He moved the crutches jerkily and stopped fre- 
quently. 

The village with the empty gardens along its edge looked 
bare and lonely amidst the colorful woods. The houses were 
aged and weathered, and not many of these remained. The 
young undergrowth came right up to them. The village had a 
deserted look, it lacked the noise and hubbub of human 
habitation. There was no sound of children. Only somewhere 
in the center an engine throbbed and the half-burned chimney 
of the artel shop smoked, asserting that the village was never- 
theless alive and people were working in it. 

‘““M-mama?” Sergei Mitrofanovich turned to Panya. 

“Mama must have stared her eyes out. Come, let me help 
you up the slope. Come, come!” 

She took away her husband’s crutches and, all but boosting 
him on her back, dragged him up the hill, where she gave 


him back the crutches so that they might walk properly side © 


by side along the street. 

“Oh, my boy!” Panya’s mother wailed out loud. “What have 
they done to you, those heathen Germans?” 

She was as fond of her son-in-law as of her daughter, but 


she demonstrated her affection for him more than for her. He 


stood before her, gaunt and drawn, wilted by many months 


spent in the stuffy hospital ward, looking like a pale potato _ 


shoot from a cellar. 


“Well, how long will you be staring at each other this way?” | 


Panya inquired roughly. 
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The old woman kissed her son-in-law with faded lips and, 
helping him up the porch steps, complained to him: 

“She’s bullied me to death, the serpent. Now at least youll 
be here,” and her lips trembled. 

“Stop spoiling the soldier for me,” Panya said with her 
habitual domestic condescension, looking at her mother and 
husband, who had again formed the unspoken alliance which 
they had had before the war. 

Every time Sergei Mitrofanovich had to go alone from 
Sprucewood to the village he relived his return from the war. 

Firs, spruces, planted pines and larches rose darkly among 
the leaf trees, biding their time. Lindens strove to outgrow 
the conifers, wringing their boughs and coiling their black 
trunks, refusing to give way. There were fewer ricks on the 
clearings and the hay lands were overgrown. But the patches 
of marsh held their own, the trees wilted and died on them, un- 
able to take root. 

The late mushrooms on the hill slopes were bitten by hoar- 
frost and their caps slid to one side. Bird cherries and rowan 
berries nipped by the frost dropped into puddles, ruffling the 
smooth water. 

Time would come and timber felling would be resumed 
around Sprucewood, but meanwhile the old birch groves were 
being felled. Before the war they had not cut down birch trees. 
Only when the conifers were cut down and the lumber men 
wound up did the villagers open up the bast and veneer artel. 

Sergei Mitrofanovich worked as a saw-fitter; Panya was in 
the wet shop where the birch flitches were steamed in hot 
water and then unwound like rolls of paper, the cores being 
thrown away for firewood. 

Turning from the rutted road to the path, Sergei Mitrofano- 
vich walked along the River Karavaika. Once upon a time 
grayling used to abound in it, but the lumber men had polluted 
it and now it was dead. Logs, stumps and waste were rotting 
in it to this day. The bridges across the river sagged and were 
covered with turf. Grass sprouted abundantly on them, its 
rotting remains providing abundant breeding space for garter 
Snakes, the only creatures who seemed to benefit from this 
neglect. 

The path wound away from the river and up the slope to 
the gardens from which the potato crop had already been 
harvested. The loudspeaker on top of the village club was on 


' 
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and a non-Russian song was pouring from it over the autumn 
land. At first Sergei Mitrofanovich thought it was a woman’s 
voice, but when he reached the gardens he realized that it was 
a boy who sang like no other boy could. 

The boy seemed to be sitting on the bank of a river, tossing 
stones into the water, musing and telling himself of the things 
he saw and thought, but through his ingenuous childish 
thoughts there seeped a very ancient sorrow. He was copying 
grown-ups, that boy, but even in his copying there was a 
genuine sincerity, a childish confidence in his pure, as yet un- 
sullied world. 

“Eh, laddie,” Sergei Mitrofanovich muttered, “eh, laddie! 
From what lands do you hail?” He strained to make out the 
words but could not, he felt a strange fear for the boy, an ap- 
prehension that at any moment something irreparable would 
happen to him, that he was inviting misfortune upon himself; 
and Sergei Mitrofanovich held his breath so as not to miss the 
moment when he would still be able to help him out. 

Sergei Mitrofanovich did not know that nothing could help 
the boy already, he had grown up and disappeared in the 
paraphernalia of variety stage props like an outmoded thing. 
Fame had illuminated his life briefly like a streak of brilliant 
lightning and gone out forever in the short memory of men. 

Now a voice speaking in Russian came out of the club 
loudspeaker, but Sergei Mitrofanovich still stood holding on 
to a garden rail, for some reason feeling himself acutely at 
fault before that singer boy, before all those boys traveling 
to see service in strange places, far from home. 

Because he had no children of his own, Sergei Mitrofano- 
vich felt all children to be his, and a constant feeling of 
anxiety never left him. Most likely that was because at the 
front he had convinced himself that this war was the last 
and his wounds and sufferings were also the last. 

They hadn’t been able to make things as they had dreamed. 
He hadn’t and the father of that pure-voiced boy hadn’t. All 
of them hadn’t. War crouched hidden like live coals beneath 
ashes, the fires leaped suddenly forth, now in one place of the 
earth, now in another. 

That was the cause of his gnawing anxiety. That was the 
cause of his feeling of guilt before the boys. Once a merited 
old man had spoken over the radio. What things he hadn’t 
said! That young people held nothing in value, that they 
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had no respect for their elders, that they had thanklessly for- 
gotten all that had been built and provided for them. 

What did you want, you old gaffer? For them too to go 
about naked? For them to go hungry and sleepless, feeding 
lice and bed-bugs in makeshift barracks? Why do you make it 
out as if all the good in the children comes from you, while all 
the bad dropped out of the sky on them? And now you rile the 
young as though they were foundlings, not your own kith and 
kin! 

Sergei Mitrofanovich had got so worked up listening to the 
old man’s haranguing that he had spat into the loudspeaker and 
switched it off. But you couldn’t switch off your memory and 
conscience. 

It’s the easiest thing on earth to scold and ridicule the 
young. We raised them, so they have no right to speak back. 
So reproach them. Then they'll start reproaching their own 
children. And the same old story wiil start all over again, 
without beginning or end. But try and make the children 
respect their elders not for bread alone. . . . That would be 
something! Even a wolverine forages food for her cubs, and 
sometimes sacrifices her life too. The cubs lick her face for 
that. Do we also want to have our faces licked? Then why 
speak to young people of pride and dignity? First we admonish 
them, then make them fawn on us.... 


Panya, home from work, was waiting for Sergei Mitrofano- 


_vich. As a girl she had never ranked among the beauties. 
| Swarthy, with high cheekbones and hands that had early 


grown accustomed to work, she had lacked the girlish ap- 
pearance even in her youth. But as the years went by and her 
girl friends, for whom the village swains had once vied, faded 
and withered in their household cares, she seemed to have 
remained untouched by time. Only her eyes lost their luster 
and became softer and more attentive, her face lost its plump- 
ness, her cheeks sank, accentuating the high, unfeminine brow 
with two furrows that, contrary to all notions of feminine 
beauty, became her. She had a knack of performing any work 
easily, of taking life lightheartedly, which piqued other 
women accustomed to bewailing their lot: if she had borne a 
bunch of kids and had a man instead of a rag for a hus- 
band! 

She never argued with the women or discussed life with 
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them. Her husband didn’t like it, and neither could she like it. 
She knew that all that was good in her and in him they had 
passed on to one another, and all that was bad they had done 
the best to remove. 

The old woman fussed in the garden, plucking black 
radishes, beets and carrots, and rattling the pail angrily. There 
were 8 flats in the house, and each family had a garden patch 
of 150 square meters allotted to it. By digging in the garden 
constantly Panya’s mother thereby confirmed that she did not 
eat her bread for nothing. 

“Why, you’ve ‘had a drink,” his wife greeted Sergei Mi- 
trofanovich on the porch. 

“Had a dram,” he said apologetically, and preceded Panya 
into the kitchen. ““Met some recruits, you see... .” 

“So what? I’m not objecting.” 

“They said to give you their regards. All of them,” Sergei 
Mitrofanovich said. “This is for you.” He handed Panya a 
paper bag. “And this is for all of us.” He set the attractive 
bottle on the table. 

“What’s this? Fuzzy like mice. Do you eat them?” 

“Mice, my eye,” Sergei Mitrofanovich said with a smile. 
“Call your mother. Or wait, I’ll call her myself.” Bowing his 
head he added, ‘Today I’m sort of... .” 

‘“What’s this, Mitrofanovich?” Panya walked over to her 
husband, lifted his head by the chin and peered into his eyes. | 
“Reopened old wounds again? Yes, that’s it.” She went on 
hurriedly: ““Here’s what I'll tell you, listen to me: don’t go to 
that examination any more. Each time you come back out of 
sorts. Please, don’t go. We’ve got all we need.” 

“That’s not it,” Sergei Mitrofanovich sighed. Opening the 
door, he called out: “Mama!” Then louder, “Mama!” 

“What’s that?” the old woman responded peevishly and | 
rattled the pail to indicate that she was a busy person who had 
no time for trifles. 

“Come here.” 

Panya’s mother had once been a companionable woman 
who did not object to a drink, and not only on a holiday oc- | 
casion, but now she took on highly moral airs. She entered the 
room and, seeing the bottle, grumbled: 

“What’s the occasion? Received your second invalid rating?” 

“Naw, left with the third.” . 

“That’s it. You’ll get the second rating in the grave.” 
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“Come, sit down, don’t gripe.” 

“Much time I have to sit around. Who'll dig up the vege- 
tables?” 

Panya’s mother, and Panya too, had left their northern 
Urals village many years ago, but they both retained the Perm 
idiom. 

“How many vegetables are there? Two dozen radishes and a 
dozen carrots?” Panya said. “Sit down, when you’re being in- 
vited.” 

The old woman rattled the wash stand, sat sideways at the 
table and took the bottle with the brilliant label. 

“Look at this color! Cost a lot?” 

“No more than the money,” Panya retorted to show that 
she quite approved of her husband’s extra expenditures. 

“Ah, tastes nice,” said Panya’s mother, after making a great 
show of drinking a glass, and Sergei Mitrofanovich was re- 
minded of the fellow in the cap who had licked the cheese 
from his finger. ““What’cha holding out for, Panya,” the old 
woman went on testily. “Where’s those pickled gooseberries 
and pickles too? We have all we need,” she hit her chest 
proudly and went off to the cellar. 

After the second glass she said: “J need more than you 
have,” and went away, leaving the husband and wife alone. 

Sergei Mitrofanovich sat in the corner, his head leaning 
back against the wall, his eyes half-closed. The wooden leg, 
wiped clean with a rag, was drying at the mouth of the 
Russian stove and his body felt relieved without it. 

Panya cleared the table, sat down next to her husband and 
embraced him. 

“Sing something. You sing so rarely lately.” 

“I say,” Sergei Mitrofanovich opened his eyes, and Panya 
saw the pain somewhere in their depths. “I don’t think I ever 
told you that I love you?” 

Panya started and moved away from her husband with a 
frightened look. “Goodness, what’s come over you?” 

_ “You just may live your whole life through and never 
come down to doing the main thing.” 

“Stop frightening me!” 

He groped for her and drew her to him. Beneath his hand 
the back of his wife’s head seemed childishly helpless. Panya 
did not move or lift her face. Then she passed her hand 
carelessly over his face. Her palm was calloused and it 
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scratched his ill-shaven cheeks. Panya laid her head snugly on 
his shoulder. 

“Dearest, only one, you’d like everyone to be happy, but 
how can you make it so?” 

“We're getting old,” Sergei Mitrofanovich whispered softly, 
feeling Panya’s rounded back. 

“Oh, go along.” 

“Yes, old,” he insisted, then, moving away, said: “Let’s have 
another glass, the last. Let’s drink to all of us old people.” 
Then, interrupting himself, “No, let others do that if they 
ever remember us. We'll drink to the boys, they’re traveling 
somewhere now.” 

Panya got up swiftly, poured the glasses full to the brim and, 
when they had drank, kissed him with a smack on the lips and 
hid her face in her kerchief. 

“The devil’s got you,” the old woman grumbled in the 
passage, “cooing and billing. If you had a bunch of kids you’d 
have no time for kisses.” 

Sergei Mitrofanovich’s eyelids fluttered, and his face, ill- 
shaven over the hollow cheeks and under the lower lip, took 
on a helpless expression. The old woman hit him on the sore 
spot. 

Always wagging your long tongue, Panya wanted to say. 
What about children? It’s all very well when they’re small; 
but soon as they’re grown up you have to wrench them from 
your heart. But after many years she learned to know what 
to say, and when. 

“Don’t mind her! Better sing a song. You'll feel better.” 

Sergei Mitrofanovich sat for a while with his face in his 
hands, then softly, as though for himself, began crooning: 


Youth has flown, 
Like a wayward bird. ... 


Panya listened, the tip of her kerchief stuffed into her 
mouth. She couldn’t say why she was crying, and she felt 
such a great love for her Sergei at this moment, that if he told 
her to go to her death now, she would go without a second 
thought, without fear, with a bitter joy in her heart. 

Without taking her hands from her mouth, seeing him 
blurred through her tears, she moaned to herself: “Oh, Mitro- 
fanych! Oh, my one-legged soldier! You'll never forget the 
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war till your dying day. Where is your memory wandering 
now? The trenches are long ploughed over, grown over with 
corn, but youre still there, still there. ... 

“That one, now, about you and me.” 

“Ah, about you and me. Well, here goes: 


Whether by daylight, 
Or by murky night. ... 


Once again Sergei Mitrofanovich saw the crew-cut lads, the 
sobbing girl running after the train. The song was about them 
too. 

The old women sat at the door outside, listening and sniffing 
loudly. Panya’s mother was saying, as many times before: 

“They asked him to join an ensemble, but he, fool, refused.” 

“Ah, but if they all joined ’sembles and choruses, who’d do 
the fightin’ and workin’?” 

“You’re wrong there, Ankudinovna. Anyone can fight and 
work. But talent is God’s gift. Why does he give it? To be 
used.” 

“Every man has talent, only he don’t know how to use it.” 

“Sure, I also had a talent: to bear children.” 

“We all have too much of such talents.” 

“Quiet, girls, listen.” 

But they had missed the song. They waited for a while 
and, yawning, some crossing themselves, others not, went 
to their homes. 


Night descended on the village. Cold crept up along the 
gullies from the dales and the rivers, and soon hoarfrost 
covered the grass, whitewashed the gardens, the aftergrowth 
on the hay lands, the rooftops. The woods stood motionless, 
the last leaves clinging to the trees rigidly. In the morning a 
rustling and tinkling would fill the forest, but now the dark 
sky with bright, prickly stars spread over the village. Such 
brilliant stars come out only in autumn. 

It was quiet over the earth. People slept. Somewhere in 
strange parts a gun crew reposed in eternal slumber, many 
gun crews. The earth, heavy with the metal and blood of many 
Wars, uncomplainingly accepted the shell fragments and 
muffled the echoes of battles, but in the old soldier’s body the 
war lived on. He always heard it within himself. 
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